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Moderator Denny: 


- How Should We Meet the Crisis in Korea? 
| 
| 
| 


Good evening, neighbors. Due to the crisis in Korea, we 
have postponed our program originally announced for tonight 
with Paul Cullinan and Dr. Fred Brown, in order to present 
a special program on the subject, ‘How Should We Meet the 
Crisis in Korea?” 

We are particularly fortunate in being able to bring you, 
;on such short notice, a discussion by the new Commander of 
jthe American Legion, Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr.; Admiral Ellis 
M.~ Zacharias, U. S. Navy, retired; and J. J. Singh, president 
(of the India League of America. Following their brief ad- 
(dresses, questions will be put to them by William L. Laurence, 
| Pulitzer prize science writer for the New York Times; Me. 
Walter O’Hearn, correspondent for the Montreal Star and 
former president of the United Nations Correspondents Asso- 
(ciation; and Mr. Harold Levine, associate editor and war 
(correspondent for Newsweek, recently returned from Korea. 

Commander Erle Cocke, Jr., the American Legion’s young- 
‘est commander, has crowded an adventurous lifetime into his 
29 years. He escaped from German prison camps three times, 
-and although “executed” by a Nazi firing squad in April, 1945, 
|e is now fully recovered, and is one of the most vigorous 
‘national commanders the American Legion has ever had. Town 
Meeting is proud to welcome to its platform Commander 


Erle Cocke, Jr. (Applause) 


Commander Cocke: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, there are unfolding at 
this time two of the sharpest and darkest and most strategic 
dramas that all American history has ever known. We have 
lost a cold war to the communists; we are losing a shooting 
war. In Korea, we are facing a Dunkirk; and in Washington, 
another Munich is in the making. 

Since V-J Day, Soviet Russia has piled up an infamous 
record of breaking 69 solemn treaties and pacts. She has cast 
47 vetoes in the United Nations Council. Her record is 100 
percent in keeping with the Communist axiom first laid down 
by Lenin—which is that any means justify the ends in promot- 
ing communism. 

By her basic philosophy and her public pronouncements and 
her shameful record, Soviet Russia has removed all basis of 
honor, integrity, and trust on which men of good will could 
find any area of understanding and agreement with her in 
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which any confidence could be placed. Only stupid fools; 
could accept Russia’s promises and pledges. They are abso-, 
lutely worthless. 


The American people will not stand for any further appease- 
ment. _ The proposal to abandon Korea and Formosa, to admit; 
Red China into the United Nations is monstrous. The price 
of any questionable peace so obtained would be enslavery, for 
new millions now and would tear down the bastions of free- 
dom which can help to shield America itself in future on- 
slaughts. Appeasement means surrender, Surrender only 
leads to further surrender. Every ‘surrender means further 
weakening of the sbrinking forces of freedom and further 
strengthening of warlike communism. 


Let us have no further illusions about the clash between, 
democracy and communism. It’s a collision between the; 
United States of America and Soviet Russia. We are stand-) 
ing practically alone. The United Nations thus far is only a 
legalistic unit. It will fold up completely unless America: 
marshals the strength so that she can be strong enough to. 
stand up to the big world bully, Soviet Russia, and say, “Lay 
off,’ and be able to mean it. 

American “Operation Survival” calls for quick and urgent 
action: (1) The shake-up and revamping of our State 
Department. (2) Go immediately on to a full war-mobiliza- 
tion basis. (3) Adopt universal military training for our 
youth and start building up soundly for future defense needs, 
so we can have an adequate protection at a cost that we can 
afford. (4) Use the atom bomb only on primary military 
targets. There are no primary military targets in China or 
Korea. (5) Speed up our civil defense. .(6) Brand Soviet 
Russia as the Number One world aggressor and start proceed- 


. ings for expelling her and her satellites from the United 
Nations, 


These are musts if we are to stop the slick, sickening slide 
into national disaster. Instead of criticizing General Douglas 
MacArthur, we should get down on our knees and thank 
God that we have a General MacArthur. He’s certainly 
been the main bulwark against rampaging communists in the 


Far East, and it’s our patriotic duty to back him up—loyal 
support for MacArthur now. 


The time has come when we must quit appeasing and stop 
being apologetic for America. We need aggressive American- 
ism. With God on our side, right will triumph over might. 
We have a righteous cause. It’s freedom’s cause. Our job 
is to know and find the way to encompass the strain and resist 
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any temptations to slacken the pull, and to make every indi- 
vidual and collective sacrifice necessary to give us final 


victory. 
_ Let us all take inspiration from our battered. but unbowed 


troops in Korea to have the courage to do what is right and 
‘to be sure that in all American virtues lies our salvation. 
For this we fight for God and country. (Applause) 


| Moderator Denny: 


| Thank you, Commander Cocke. Town Meeting listeners 
have heard, and many of them have read, Rear Admiral Ellis 
|M. Zacharias, author of the best seller Secret Missions, and 
‘more recently, Behind Closed Doors. He’s such an authority 
(on the Far East that he was able to predict every detail of 
‘the attack on Pearl Harbor except the actual date. This is a 
part of the record of the Pearl Harbor Investigating Com- 
mitee. Admiral Zacharias was successively, during the war, 
Commander of the cruiser, Salt Lake City, deputy director 
of Naval Intelligence, and Commander of the battleship New 
| Wexico. In the present crisis we again welcome the counsel 
of the distinguished Admiral Ellis M. Zacharias. (Applause) 


dmiral Zacharias: 


Thank you, Mr. Denny, ladies and gentlemen. Commander 
Cocke has’ oversimplified the problem. There are other courses 
ef action which have a more direct bearing on our real future 
interests. The purpose for which we went into Korea has 
been accomplished. It was to combat the aggression of the 
North Korean communists against the South Koreans and 
the United Nations. We are now confronted with an entirely 
‘new situation, the aggression by the Chinese under Mao. Tse- 
tung against the State of Korea. 

War in Asia would fit into the desires and plans of Russia. 
‘We must take necessary action that will prevent the loss of 
‘our 100,000 gallant troops—withdraw completely from Korea, 
‘unless the communist forces of Mao stop at the 38th parallel. 
In the United Nations, delegates of Mao have demanded, 
‘first, the withdrawal of all United States troops from Korea; 
‘second, the withdrawal of United States forces from inside 
-and around Formosa; and third, that the government of 
'Mao be recognized as the legitimate government of China 
‘and be admitted to the United Nations as such. 

Mr. Denny has already recommended, in a splendid letter 
{to the press, with copies to our authorities, that as long as 
|Mao’s delegates have stated their chief aim to be the with- 
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drawal of American troops from Korea, Mr. Denny recom- 
mends that we agree to such a move upon the simultaneous. 
withdrawal of the troops of Mao, and that they be replaced 
with troops of the smaller nations, preferably Asians. 

We should demand an immediate armistice with the 38th | 
parallel as a line of division, although the 38th parallel has, 
never been a boundary in Korea. As for Formosa, we should 
emphasize that until a peace treaty with Japan is signed, 
Formosa is still Japanese territory, and its disposition will be 
made at the time such a treaty is signed. | 

We should emphasize that any nation not now in the United 
Nations must be fulfilling the responsibilities of sovereignty 
before it can be admitted; namely, that in addition to occupy- | 
ing the country, it must have its ports open to trade and be- 
able to guarantee safety to nationals of other countries. Those. 
conditions do not exist today in China. | 

Let us state calmly and with determination that if these 
reasonable conditions are not accepted by the Chinese, we. 
will know they are bent upon war and are vassals of their 
Russian masters, whose plans are world conquest. 


It must be made obvious to the American people that else- 
where more important situations require the development 
and use of our military forces. Therefore, we could, without 
any loss of prestige, withdraw our troops from Korea for the 
other more immediate and important projects. It is not only 
preferable to save those troops, but it will also prevent us 
from falling into the trap which the Russians had planned 
when they started the disorders in the Far East. By such a 
move, we will have smoked out the Chinese Reds and have 
compelled them to reveal themselves, and we would end for 
the American people the present moral uncertainty. 

Finally, as a most important move, we should tell the 
Chinese that if they want war, they can have it, but it will 
be on our terms—not those of the Russians—which are to ex- 
pend our troops and substance against those vast, misled hordes. 
Instead, we would use against those hordes the weapons of mass 
destruction which are available to us in large quantities— 
weapons that put the atomic bomb down to fourth place in 
destructiveness. 


And to the Russian leaders, we should say that they are 
the instigators of this aggression and are accessories before 
the fact, and unless they take immediate steps to stop it, we 
will take against them all the methods that we deem neces- 
sary. They will know what we mean, and they will know 
that it is not a threat that cannot be carried out. 
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| That is the only language either of them will understand, 
‘and we had better get about it immediately. And to our 
|friends in Europe, whom we have been trying to save for a 
long time, we had better state definitely that the time has 
come when they must do their part in making Europe strong, 
ior else. Thank you. (Applause) 


| Moderator Denny: 


| Thank you, Admiral Zacharias. Americans are frequently 
‘accused of not understanding the Asian peoples. A Town 
| Meeting speaker, who has helped on previous occasions to 
‘dispel this misunderstanding, is a native son of India, a suc- 
jcessful businessman here in this city who is President of the 
I’ndia League of America, Mr. J. J. Singh. While Mr. Singh’s 
\views are his own, he is in constant touch with the Indian 
‘delegation to the United Nations, and we welcome his views 
ion tonight’s important question. Mr. J. J. Singh. (Applause) 


‘Ar. Singh: 

There is a lot in what Admiral Zacharias has said that I 
agree with. I believe all peace-loving peoples had hoped that 
‘the Korean war would be localized and that a democratic 
settlement of the Korean situation within the framework of 
‘the United Nations would be reached. These hopes have 
seen shattered now, because of Communist China’s interven- 
tion. Even now, I believe the Korean war could be localized 
and, perhaps, a Third World War avoided, if Chinese Com- 
munists would agree to cease fire in Korea and create a 
buffer zone, and then sit down in a conference and discuss 
this whole question. 

The Chinese Communists have contended that the Chinese 
forces in Korea are volunteers. This is insulting the intel- 
ligence of the world. Nobody can believe that Chinese peasants 
and farmers keep modern arms, tanks, and jet planes in 
their back yards. The fact is that the Peiping regime has sent 
its armed forces into Korea. The pretext for this interven- 
tion is that; first, the Chinese are afraid that the United 
Nations forces would hurt their legitimate interests on the 
Korean border; second, that the United States forces, whom 
they call’ imperialists, would use the bases in North Korea 
as a springboard for an attack on Chinese territory. 

Well, sir, if this is all that the Chinese Communists are 
truly worried about, then I would recommend that every effort 
should be made to convince the Peiping regime that neither 
the United States nor any other noncommunist country has 
any designs upon China, and that the western democracies 
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and the peace-loving nations of Asia wish the Chinese people 
prosperity, happiness, and freedom. ° 

However, if the Chinese Communists refuse to halt their 
hordes and insist on driving the United Nations forces out, 
of Korea, then it would be clear that they have gone to. 
Korea, not to save the country’s national interests, but in. 
the interests of world communism, which is nothing but a. 
new form of ruthless imperialism. In that case, the non-, 
communist world must declare war on the authors of world 
communism, and the first step should be for the United 
Nations to declare Communist China as an aggressor in 
Korea and the Soviet Union as an accessory to the aggres- 
sion, thus equally guilty and equally deserving of the wrath 
of the free men of the world. 


In that event, we should immediately withdraw from Korea. 
We should also withdraw from all other militarily untenable 
positions in the Far East. We should not allow world com- 
miunism to bleed us here, there, and everywhere. We should 
conserve our resources to fight world communism where it 
will really hurt. We should make full use of the industrial 
power and man power of Europe, including that of Germany, 
and prepare ourselves for the final showdown. We should, 
for the time being, ignore the branches of the tree and fight 
to uproot the tree itself, and that tree is in the Kremlin. 

People of India are peace-loving people, as are the people 
of the United States, but the people of India do not believe 
in peace at all costs. Even Mahatma Gandhi, the great 
apostle of nonviolence, never believed in appeasing evil, or 
seeking peace at the cost of principles and honor. If the 
choice were between death and slavery, I for one would prefer 
death. Never before in history were Patrick Henry’s memor- 
able words more true. “Give me liberty or give me death.” 


(Applause) 


i’, “QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


| Mr. Denny: We have with us here tonight a panel of 
distinguished newspapermen: Mr. William L. Laurence, 
‘science writer for the New York Times; Mr. Walter O’Hearn, 
correspondent for the Montreal Star; and Mr. Harold Levine, 
cassociate editor and war correspondent for Newsweek. We'll 
‘start with a question from Mr. Levine. 

| Mr. Levime: Admiral Zacharias, you advocate that we 
withdraw from Korea and concentrate on what you consider 
more important fronts. I’m just wondering what would hap- 
pen to these more important fronts, namely—I presume— 
‘Europe, if we did withdraw from Korea. What would be 
‘the reaction of those people? Wouldn’t they just say, “Well, 
‘there’s no hope in the United States. There’s no hope in 
building up any front against Russia. Let’s give up.” 

Admural Zacharias: ‘No, not at all. I think that the saving 
“af those troops in Korea would be one of the greatest moral 
factors for the world today, and I believe that that is what 
everybody about the world, except the Russians and their 
‘ollowers, would like to see. 

As a matter of fact, getting out of Korea really isolates the 
continent of Asia. That does not mean that we are pulling 
xout of Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines, which were 
‘described by our Secretary of State last January at the Press 
(‘Club as being our defense line of the Far East. We mean 
‘that. That’s the point within which we will fight if anybody 
tries to invade it. As you know, nobody nowadays can walk 
jacrosss the water. And with our sea power and air power 
there, I’m sure we will be able to protect that line. As far 
as Europe is concerned, the Russians are in no position today 
to start and maintain a war, and they know it. That is why 
they do not want a war today. I wish time permitted going 
into that question with you. . 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Admiral Zacharias. Mr. Singh 
has a comment on that. 

Mr. Singh: 1 think that if you were just to withdraw from 
Korea it would be bad, sir. You are perfectly correct, Mr. 
Levine. But if you were to withdraw with a purpose—you 
can always withdraw from a lost battle but win the war in 
the end. And the purpose is to fight this great danger every- 
where else. 

Commander Cocke: Of course, also, they might not have 
anything to withdraw over there, either. 
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Mr. O’Hearn: Commander Cocke, I’m a little puzzled 
about your attitude toward the United Nations. Do you 
regard it, sir, as a mere appendage of American foreign policy, | 
or do you think that the UN auspices, under which this 
Korean expedition began, were important? In other words, 
do you think the UN is important? 

Commander Cocke: Yes, I do. The United Nations should 
be supported. When it’s supported, it should be supported 
to the nth degree. The United Nations has probably made 
more progress as a military organ to offset aggression as the 
Korean war reached its peak. I certainly agree with you, sir, 
that the UN is of major importance. Every international 
conference that brings people together does help to build the 
type of peace that we ultimately would like to find in the UN. 

Mr. O’Hearn: Well, sir, have you thought that the shake- 
up of the State Department that you talk about here—which 
always puzzles us neighbors of yours—have you ever thought 
of the reaction to that in the United Nations, and what loss 
of confidence it might engender? 


Commander Cocke: Surely, there is always a_ possibility 
of losing face in any situation, but at the present time we 
think that actually the war would be better off if we had a 
change in our State Department. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Admiral Zacharias has a comment. 


Adnural Zacharias: Wd like to emphasize something that 
General Marshall said some time ago about the United 
Nations to emphasize the purpose of it. He said that the 
United Nations was an organization in which, if we can keep 
the nations of the world together, discussing their differences 
and difficulties, there is always a chance for a settlement. And 
[ heartily subscribe to that. That’s the reason why the United 
Nations must be kept in being, and nothing must be done to 
destroy it. 

Now as for that shake-up in the State Department, I 
fully agree with what the gentleman said, and T always ask 
my audiences this question. Who would they recommend 
today that we put into that job as Secretary of State, if the 
present one were removed? I’ve been unable so far to get 
an answer. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Commander Cocke, have you any comment to 
make on the question? Well, Mr. Singh has a comment. 


Mr. Singh: I would make one comment about what the 
Commander said before. He said in Washington another 
Munich is in the making. I would request, Commander, and 
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others, to stop insulting your own allies and friends. America 
cannot fight any battle alone. No nation can fight battles 
alone. We all need friends. Stop slinging these epithets at 
your own friends. (Applause) 


| Commander Cocke: I’m in favor of all our friends. I 
‘don’t know what we need any more of than to have a lot of 
{friends at this time. I think that we need a force in being 
‘strong enough so that we can stand up and be counted. And 
I think it’s safe to be with America, and I think that’s what we 
cught to sell. (Applause) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Commander Cocke. If I may 
interpret, I understand you to mean, when you say that there 
might be a Munich in the making in Washington, that you are 
trying to avoid a Munich in the making. That was implicit 
in your remark. All right, sir, thank you very much. Mr. 
‘Laurence ? 


_ Mr. Laurence: I would like to ask Commander Cocke-—- 
|:a his statement not to use the atom bomb except on primary 
targets—to be more explicit as to when we should use it and 
under what conditions he thinks we should use it. 


Commander Cocke: First, ’'m not the military man to 
make the decision. But the atom bomb has always been a 
military target, not a diplomatic target. It’s not a moral 
weapon. Certainly the primary targets that should be selected 
should be selected by military personnel, and as those military 
personnel pick out a target the bomb certainly should be 
used to the best military purpose. 


Mr. Laurence: His statement left me in doubt as to whether 
he means we should use it on primary targets out of China 
and Korea now, or whether we should wait for some other 
occasion. 

Commander Cocke: The best answer there is that when 
an atomic target presents itself we should use an atomic weapon 
ito knock it out. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. Singh? 

Mr. Singh: I just wanted to make a short comment. I 
think the atomic bomb, if it ever is to be used, should be 
used with the sanction of the United Nations, and not by 
junilateral action. (Applause) 

Mr. Levine: Well, I'd like to get back to Admiral Zacharias’ 
attitude toward Europe. He ended up by saying, “And to 
jour friends in Europe, we had better state definitely that the 
‘time has come when they must do their part in making Europe 
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strong, or else.” I wonder “‘or else’ what? Or else let 
them go hang? 


Admiral Zacharias: That remark was the result of a two 
and a half months’ visit to Europe this summer, in which I 
found that everybody wanted to avoid all thoughts of war. 
They have buried their heads in the sand and they want to 
be neutral. They do not want to think about war, and they 
are not doing the things necessary to make their countries 
strong. I think that’s evident from some of the notes that 
“we have sent recently—one to Greece, one to Italy, and 7 
think we said something to Britain also. All of them have 
got to realize that a unified Europe is the only thing that is 
going to be a bulwark against communism in Europe, and 
they had better get busy or we, I think, eventually will give 
up any thoughts of trying to help them. 


_ Mr. O’Hearn: I have a question for Mr. J. J. Singh. Mr. 

Singh, your eloquent address really boils down to this point, 
“Let us save our strength for the final showdown.” Now, 
are you talking more in the terms of your adopted country, 
or of your country of origin? Will India in the final show- 
down be willing to take up arms if necessary? 


Mr. Singh: I said so before. I think that the present leader- 
ship in India believes—and that was proven on the 27th of 
June, when we backed the Resviution on Korea—that our 
present leadership will not stand for aggression. I’m not 
talking for my adopted country; I’m talking for my own 
country. 


Mr. Laurence: I wanted to ask Admiral Zacharias what 
makes him so certain that if we, let’s say, made those threats, 
Russia would not march into Europe right now at the present 
stage when we are really unprepared. 


Admiral Zacharias: Because overunning Europe would 
not be the winning of a war for Russia. It would only be 
the start of a war that would bring retaliation that would 
make them regret the day that they started it. I think they 
know what I mean in that statement, if you do not. I in- 
dicated before that they are in no position to start and main- 
tain a war today, and that is a fact which they will not overlook. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Admiral Zacharias, Commander 
Erle Cocke, Jr., and Mr. J. J. Singh. 1 also want to thank our 
questioners, Mr. Harold Levine, of Newsweek; Mr. Walter 
O’Hearn, correspondent for the Montreal Star; and Mr. Wil- 
liam L. Laurence, science writer for the New York Times. 
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. RECENT TOWN MEETINGS 
ON RELATED TOPICS 


On June 27—just two days after the outbreak of hostilities in 
| Korea—“America’s Town Meeting” featured a discussion of the question, 
'“What Does the Korean Invasion Mean To the U. S. and the U.N.?” 
| The speakers were Dr. Quincy Wright and Congressman Walter H. Judd. 


| The Korean problem and other closely related topics of international 
;and domestic nature have been discussed in recent months. Copies 
h of the Town Mecting Bulletins, covering these broadcasts, are still avail- 
; able. You may order by number from the following list. Send ten 


(cents for each issue desired to Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 


‘Issue VOLUME 16 

| No. 

| 9. What Does the Korean Invasion Mean To the U.S. and the 
| U.N.? Dr. Quincy Wright, Rep. Walter H. Judd. (June 27.) 


1i2, How Can We Strengthen Our World Position? Norman 
Thomas, Brig. Gen. Frank L. Howley. (July 18.) 


.7, Should We Rearm Germany and Japan?. Rear Admiral Ellis 
M. Zacharias, Cecil Brown. (August 22.) 


‘8. Will the Defense of Formosa Help Check Communism In 
Asia? Sen. William F. Knowland, Michael Straight. (Aug. 29.) 


‘9. How Should We Deal With American Communists and Front 
Organizations? Sen. Homer Ferguson, Dr. Leon M. Birkhead; 
Interrogators: Bryson B. Rash, Andrew Tully, Bert Andrews. 
(September 5.) 


(21. How Can the American Citizen Best Insure the Defeat of 
Communism? James Roosevelt, Rep. Carl Hinshaw. (Sept. 19.) 


22. Is Total Mobilization a Threat To Democracy? Rep. Hugh 
Scott, Rep. Albert Gore. (September 26.) 


123. Alaska’s Role In National Defense. Gov. Ernest Gruening, 
John E. Manders. (October 3.) 


124. What Are the Real Issues In Our Fight With Communism? 
Louis Fischer, Rep. Harold H. Velde. (October 10.) 


25. How Should We Combat Russian Propaganda and Distortion 
Abroad? Dr. Willard E. Givens, Sen. Owen Brewster. (Oct. 17.) 


'26. How Should the United Nations Deal With Future Aggression? 
Abraham H. Feller, H. V. Kaltenborn. (October 24.) 


130. What Should Be Our Policy In Asia Now? Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault, Harold Isaacs. (November 21.) 
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TOWN MEETING REVIEW 
“The Listener Talks Back” 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
Tuesday's broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send m your 
opinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A, 
Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y., not later than Thursday followmg the 
program. It is understood that we may publish any letters or comments 
received. Bi | 


: 


The letters which are here reprinted in whole or in part are a few 
of the total number received up to noon of December 4, dealing with the 
Town Meeting of November 28: “Who Should Be Responsible for 


Education on Television?” 
and Dr. Ernest Dichter. 


The speakers were Miss Frieda Hennock 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


The program interested me so 
much that I am moved to write 
my first letter to any radio pro- 
gram. The possibility of a per- 
centage of television being devoted 
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important item for the social good. 
—RutuH Perer_ee, Park Ridge, Ill. 


Personally, my husband and I 
refuse to buy a television set. 
$400 is a lot of money to pay just 
for a puppet show—which is the 


to education never occurred to me. Only TV program I have ever 
The mention of it filled me with heard recommended. When we 
great anticipation for at least some have glanced at the television 


of television to be directed at the 
minority audience who appreciate 
the so-called “finer things in life.” 
—Heten DaAmeskt, Chicago, IIl. 


POTENTIALITIES 


IT think a program of education 
would be an ideal way to counter- 
balance the programs we now hear 
all day and far into the night. It 
would give a great impetus to 
ambitions in the younger genera- 
tion and might do the same for the 
older folks who have given up 
learning anything new .. . I think 
there ought to be programs ar- 
ranged for all (age groups), not 
just those who are attending 
school now or are going to in the 
near future, but for those who could 
not possibly attend any school— 
housewives, bedridden, crippled, 
and paralyzed people, and the 
working men and women who can- 
not spare precious hours from 
sleep to attend school in the phys- 
ical sense . . . There should not 
be any debate at all over such an 


shows in stores, bars, and other 
people’s houses, we have been com- 
pletely bored... . We want visual 
workshops on cooking, sewing 
gardening, child training, etc. We 
want good music, both classic anc 
jazz. TV is a magical medium 
Give the educators a chance. 1] 
am thrilled at the prospect that ] 
might sit down in my own hone 
where I must stay with my littl 
children and receive the educatior 
of the best lecturers and artists o! 
the country. . . Come on, FCC an 
TV, stop kowtowing to mediocrit 
—hbring the zoos, the museums 
the galleries, the symphonies, th 
theatre, the ballet, and the fines 
universities in our country int 
every home. Believe in the people 
give them half a chance, and the 
will look and listen—Otxryvia E 
Watt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COMMERCIAL: TV 
WITH CONTROLS 


As one 


layman’s opinion o 
(whether ) 


Peo lomoL then ia 
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(channels should be made available 
{to educators, my vote is negative. 
|Instead, 100% should be made 
davailable to commercial (broad- 
(casters), minus the usual deduction 
ifor “public service” time. Two 
\very essential provisions should 
ibe made, however. 

\e-1. 25% of the over-all time must 
‘be devoted by the -advertisers to 
rely educational purposes. 

J It need not be for heavy, dull, 
‘uninteresting lectures. Rather, it 
an constitute dramas, biographies, 
history, interesting dramatizations 
(of the arts, music, Americaniza- 
ee a re-appraisal of our rich 
‘heritage, and adjustment of today’s 
\world. These things 

vwill develop our best 
-against isms and ideologies. 

2. The whole of all programs 
rust meet certain requirements in 
terder to arrive at a balance be- 
tiween the types of shows.... 


How shall we do this? Why not 
bby Federal control, plus controls 
within the industry. This is a 
young industry. Let’s start it right. 
Let’s not wait until it grows too 
trong (such as the movie in- 
dustry) to be governed. Air 
Waves are a trust, and should be 
rregarded as such... . 


can and 
defense 


By all means there should not be 
4a provision for making 25% of the 
channels available to educators. 
FHow on earth would such an 
mundertaking be financed? Who 
)will be such an angel? What kind 
jof talent could they afford? In 
yorder to have interesting programs, 
‘with listening and seeing appeal, 
‘there must be music and entertain- 
iment, acting talent, etc. The only 
jway such money could be made 
javailable without delving into more 
public taxes would be through 
‘commercial advertising —W ALTON 
1A. Nyce, Carmel, N.Y. 


‘ART VERSUS EDUCATION 


, Television is an artistic medium, 
mot an educational one. Where art 
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tries to be educational it has 
already missed its purpose. When 
we are prepared to listen to the 
Magic Flute, we don’t want in- 
stead a lecture by Einstein. We 
want to forget reality. Children 
will therefore rightly reject any 
education through television — 
Ropert Kern, Painfield, Vt. 


ATTRACTION: 
A CRITERION? 


Dr. Dichter brags that “millions 
are attracted to present TV pro- 
grams.” Yes, millions were at- 
tracted to Hitler’s and .Stalin’s pro- 
grams, too, but that doesn’t make 
them ethically right, does it?— 
Frances R. DENTLER, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


NO DEBATE 


As I listened, it seemeed to me 
that, considering the cultural ad- 
vantages our nation has had dur- 
ing its three hundred years, there 
should not have to be a debate on 
this question at all. It would seem 
that educational forces should have 
at least an equal chance with com- 
mercial ones. It occurs to me very 
often that a democracy which does 
not raise the taste of its people, 
sharpen their grasp of real values 
in life and government may not 
be worthy to outlive this crisis — 
Beutau S. JenneEss, Palo Alto, 
California. 


REACTION 
EDUCATORS 


Educational radio has already 
shown the way toward the use of 
supplementary aids in the class 
room. . . . Audio-visual aids open 
horizons of concentrated education 
and offer further authorities than 
would be ordinarily accessible to 
the child, Similarly, television in 
the school would garnish the cur- 
riculum with its potent resources. 
However, it took many years for 
audio-visual aids to become ac- 
cepted in many schools; it will 
probably take many more years 


FROM RADIO 


for television to come into being 
in the average, or even above 
average, educational _ institution. 
‘Television offers a tremendous ex- 
pense which might seem unneces- 
sary to communities in which new 
school buildings, higher teachers’ 
salaries, etc., are the major con- 
CELUS.§ Wet ule 
tion its future use of television 
because commercial stations are 
jealously eating up the channels? 
It seems only sane and reasonable 
to follow Frieda Hennock’s advice, 
and reserve television channels for 
the educator’s future use—RuBY 
Wrnston, Newark, New Jersey. 
[The writer of the above letter 
is on the staff of WBGO, the 
Board of Education Radio Station 
in Newark, New Jersey.—Ed.] 


The staff of Station WDTR 
wishes to extend a sincere thank 
you for your program last evening. 
... We feel that this program was 
one of the best we have heard and 
award you a 4-star on your choice 
of participants.. Town Hall rates 
high on our list of listening.— 
KATHLEEN N. Larpip, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

[The writer of the above letter 
is the manager of Station WDTR, 
the FM educational radio station 


why deny educa- > 


of the Detroit Public Schools 
Ed.] \ 


EXPENDABLES 


If there should be a housecl 
ing (on television), let’s also 
away with the plunging neckli 
and the strapless-topless gowns 
the programs. Since education 
ahem !—goes on all day long, 
young people no doubt get s 
peculiar ideas on appropriate dr 
from the attire of the young ai 
sometimes not so young ladies di 
played— Mrs. D. M. Turner, Re 
wood City, Calif. 


If educational television (wer 
tied to commercial TV, what is 
prevent repetition of such shocki1 
spectacles as when Mona Li 
reached out for and drank a gla 
of Schlitz? — Dorrs Rosinso 
Owosso, Mich. 


TV AND TEACHERS— 
COMPETITORS? 


As a teacher, I find my poore 
students are those who watch tel 
sion. As television grows tt 
Situation gets worse. (But) \ 
would welcome television asa tc 
for education. Teachers need 
to meet competition—ELuis SpE 
Newton Centre, Mass. 


